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Abstract 

The importance of the English teacher for the development of interest by students in the learning of English is discussed. 
In the Chinese context, the teacher is regarded traditionally as knowledgeable and the source of learning by students. 
Commonly, learners have no idea why English language is important to them and their interest in English relies on their 
teacher. A few perspectives are discussed regarding teachers as motivators of the successful learning of English. 
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1. Introduction 

Gardner and Lambert (1959, 1972) and Gardner (1985, 2001) have provided extensive descriptions of the factors in 
social psychology influencing language learning success in a Canadian context. Factors such as interest in language 
learning, integrative orientation, parental’ influences and the attitudes learners hold toward target cultures were raised. 
These factors affect the success of learning a language and positive attitudes or emotional feelings enhance learning 
process. Consequently, learners possessing these characteristics are likely to be more successful learners of language 
than those who do not have the characteristics. 

Theoretically, the factors listed above serve as guidelines for language learning and undoubtedly, they set a background 
scene for second language learning in Canada where language learners have ready access to native language speakers, 
either English or French. In other words, the language environment is already provided and learners are expected to 
integrate with the culture in order to be a part of the main stream society and often interest in the language is expected 
to be present. However, this may not be the case once the language learning context shifts from a second language 
learning setting to a foreign language one, such as occurs in China where ‘interest’ in learning can be one of the 
problems confronting learners. 

According to the social psychological theory of Gardner (1985) and Gardner and Lambert (1972), learners are socially 
and psychologically influenced such that they are interested in learning a foreign language. A key element of this theory 
is that learners hold an ‘interest’ either socially or psychologically. Zhao (2002, p.l) noted that “the New Curriculum 
for Chinese primary schools emphasizes students’ empathy to develop their interest in English and help them build up 
confidence,” suggesting the significant role of ‘interest’ in the learning of English. It seems this emphasis is the result of 
Tack of interest’ in the majority of Chinese learners of English and the ‘high investment but low efficiency’ which has 
been observed over the past two decades. 

The question arises as to how language learners become interested in learning in a context which is far from native 
community where learners are generally out of contact the native English speakers. It seems that the language teacher is 
critical because s/he teaches the language and often is the first person, and commonly the only person, to introduce the 
language to the students and the only person who uses the language whom students can contact. Further questions arise 
too. For example, are students interested in English once they are taught? Why are they interested in learning it? Are 
they really interested if they achieve well in the course? Why do the majority Chinese English learners fail the course 
sooner or later? Numerous questions could be asked, but a key issue is the correlation between the teacher and interest 
in English on the part of students. 

2. The understanding of ‘interest in’ English 

Krapp et al. (1992) proposed that there are three definitions of interest. The three definition cover personal interest, 
situational interest, and interest as a psychological state. (Elliott, 2005, p. 28) noted that “personal interest is seen as a 
relatively stable and enduring characteristic of an individual. Situational interest is more transitory and is elicited by 
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conditions in the environment that focus attention and generated affect.” In considering the situation in China, Hau et al. 
(1996) considered: 

Chinese parents strongly emphasize to their children that if one works hard, one will slowly build up one’s interest and 
study skills. The learning of study skills and the cultivation of interest will subsequently lead to an improvement in 
ability. In contrast, the Western philosophy which stresses individualism and states that interest should come naturally. 
(p.135) 

These authors further noted that Chinese “students are encouraged to learn by drill because it is believed that their 
interest in study, which initially may be totally lacking, will be cultivated later through their repetitive work” (Hau et al. 
1996, p. 134-135). It appears that in the Chinese context there is a possible lack of interest in English for one reason or 
another and learners try to obtain competency with English by conducting drills in which interest is supposed to appear 
in their learning. Seemingly, Chinese learners do not possess much interest in English, given their learning styles or 
strategies. 

In connection with the latter, very recently, Jiang (2004) surveyed 106 students in year 9 of schooling in Zhejiang 
Province of the People’s Republic of China regarding their motivation. It was found that only 12% students were 
interested in learning English. 

Pintrich (1996) previously noted that “in school there are many students who have low intrinsic motivation and an 
important goal for teachers is to raise motivation” (p. 277). To enhance intrinsic motivation, attention must be given to 
the four areas: challenge, curiosity, control, and fantasy (Lepper & Hodell, 1989). Consequently, a teacher’s role in the 
development of interest on the part of students appears to be even more important due to the authoritative position of 
the teacher in the Chinese culture. 

3. The role of the teacher 

Teachers play a key role in the academic achievements of their students and in the Chinese context, learners depend 
heavily on their teachers, especially for English courses. Meece (1991) claimed that teachers who motivate students to 
learn often develop intrinsic motivation in students to learn for the sake of knowledge. In the Chinese classroom setting, 
a teacher of English is the authority of English knowledge and is regarded as the knower of the target culture and 
students are there to be introduced to learn a totally new foreign language. It is understood that English is not a part of 
the Chinese culture and naturally, students often find it hard to have an interest in the course. Consequently, they 
depend on their teacher to develop interest so that they might learn English This is important to them because the test 
score in English often determines whether a student can stand a place in class or has the possibility to go to a higher 
level junior secondary school, senior secondary school or even for university education. It is known that English is a 
major course in the school curriculum in China and developing interest in the course is a significant step for realization 
of the above aforesaid purposes. However, without a teacher’s assistance and guidance, students will find it impossible 
to proceed. Significantly, Pintrinck and Schunk (1996) claimed that “enthusiastic teachers help foster students’ interest 
and motivation in learning” (p. 171). 

An important process influencing student motivation involves the expectations that teachers hold for student learning 
and performance. Researchers on teacher expectations in the past 25 years have addressed such issues as how teachers 
form expectations, how they communicate them to students, and how these expectations affect outcomes (Braun, 1976; 
Cooper & Good, 1983; Cooper & Tom, 1984; Dusek, 1985; Jussim, 1986, 1991). Schumann (2000) proposed a different 
view on the issue of “motivation of learners’ by querying “how can teachers get students interested in acquiring a 
second language?’ (p.4). This researcher obviously highlighted the importance of a teacher for developing interest in 
language learning. However, the expectations of a teacher for the academic performance of the student should be based 
on the establishment of a rapport which facilitates beneticial outcomes. 

4. Teacher-student rapport 

Learning success relies on both teacher and student, not on the materials, so a relationship is important. Schon (1987, 
p.3) stated that “researchers are now realizing that education does not take place in a laboratory but in a ‘soft, slimy 
swamp.’” This indicates the complexity of the learning process which involves teacher-student rapport and many other 
factors. Zhao (2002, p.3) also noted that “a teacher needs to be tolerant in order to create a relaxing psychological 
atmosphere to share students’ worries and concerns.” Only under this condition can students approach the teacher for 
help and assistance to solve their own problems in learning and it is reasonable to assume the language teacher is 
probably the only option available for them. 

In terms of teacher-student relations, a feeling of concern, care, support, and respect for students and positive 
teacher-student interactions will be associated with positive motivational outcomes (Natriello, 1986; Midgley, Feldaufer, 
& Eccles, 1989; also see Calabrese & Poe, 1990; Eccles, Midgley, et al., 1993). In this connection, Bryke, Lee, and 
Holland (1993) in their study of Catholic schools observed that a concern for the welfare of others or the creation of a 
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caring community can have very positive effects for all students, even those from populations that would be at risk of 
school failure. 

Teacher-student rapport is a highlighted area in the Chinese educational system. This is because “the teacher-student 
relationship plays an important role in determining the atmosphere of the teaching environment and this combination 
influences the quality of learning that takes place” (Chambers, 1999, p.35). Thus the teacher-student relationship plays 
an extremely important part in the success or failure of teaching and learning (Li, 1999). The relationship is important 
for development of interest in and the learning; ‘Hang shi yiyoil (good teacher and helpful friend) is consistent with 
establishment of interest in the course on the part of students with the help of their teachers. 

Gardner (1985) also considered the importance of the’ attitudes of students toward the course and their language 
teachers. He noted that because the language teacher would be regarded as the focus of the language, it is reasonable to 
assume that the teacher was the only language user they knew and the only place they possibly use the language would 
be the classroom. Consequently, the course and the teacher can become closely associated with the language material, 
and attitudes toward them could thus become highly influential. In contrast, in other subject areas, the material has some 
link with the individual’s own culture; hence, the course and the teacher are not the only focuses (Gardner, 1985, p.7). 

Zhang et al. (2003) conducted research in the Number Eight Secondary School in Beijing (a National Key School) by 
asking students to evaluate their relationships with their teachers. Zhang and her colleagues found that the students’ 
main environment was the school and they tried to adjust themselves to be accepted, to be liked or to be appreciated by 
their teachers. When the students were in an ideal student-teacher relationship, they would feel capable and healthy in 
mind; they were confident and had high self-esteem. Consequently, they adopted a positive attitude. 

These observations led Yang (2004) to suggest that the students who were in a safe student-teacher relationship, 
concentrated well and more often with a down-to-earth attitude to learning so as to enhance their learning efficiency. In 
contrast, a bad teacher-student relationship would always threaten the students and they constantly feared seeing the 
teacher. Both Zhang et ah (2003) and Yang (2004) agreed that student-teacher rapport played an essential part for the 
learning success of students. They considered this rapport made teachers approachable and therefore provided students 
with chances to talk to their teachers and consequently facilitated learning outcomes. 

Teacher-student rapport is critical not because it is the development of a personal relationship, but it emphasizes more 
the role for teachers in understanding students through the teaching process and in return helps students to develop 
interest in learning. Teacher-student rapport becomes a measure to understand academic performance of students in the 
Chinese setting. It appears that those who have a close contact with their English teachers often are interested in 
learning English. 

In the development of teacher-student rapport, various learning experiences occur and these positive/negative 
experiences have strong impacts on students who develop their interest and confidence because they are appreciated by 
the language teacher rather than feeling frustrated and discouraged due to failure and humiliation as language learning is 
a ‘soft and slippery area.’ 

5. Positive and negative learning experiences 

Zhang and Ding (1996) noted that a desirable disposition of a teacher always attracts students; students often transfer 
their ‘respect’ of the teacher to ‘fond of the course s/he teaches and finally convert this into motivation in learning. 
Wang (1996, p.32) also claimed that “a good teacher understands the classroom learning environment and understands 
better the unexpected result by giving a praise look, a smile, a nod and a word of encouragement.” More recently, Yang 
(2004) considered that the generosity of a teacher in giving positive feedback and creating a positive learning 
environment promotes student learning. In spite of this, it should be noted that “a teacher who overcorrects the student 
can lower the expectation for success and destroy the possibility of a reward, thus reducing the students’ willingness to 
pay attention or to persist in language learning (Okada et al., 1996, p.105). 

Among different elements of motivation, the experience of the learner is one of the prominent characteristics that 
affects the interest in learning. Researchers including Rubin and Ryan (1982) and Deci and Ryan (1992) have proved 
that successful language learners have positive learning experiences while those who fail in learning usually relate to 
negative experiences. Past success in a particular situation would make a person more likely to engage in achievement 
behaviours in a similar situation in the future; past failure would generate fear and stifle achievement (Oxford & 
Shearin, 1996, p.125). Nakata (2006) considered that learning success and positive learning experience are correlated. 

Positive and negative learning experiences are related directly to language learning success because a positive learning 
experience encourages learners and negative experience proves the defeat in learning. However, positive and negative 
learning experiences often occur in classroom or classroom-related activities and very often it is a matter of 
teacher-involvement. In this connection. Rivers (1964, p.92) noted that “foreign language learning classrooms are a 
fertile ground for frustration, anxiety, embarrassment and humiliation” and Rubin and Thompson (1982, p. 10) 
considered that “previous experiences with foreign language study may influence attempts” 
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The quality of the experience, as well as the achievement itself, are extremely important (Deci & Ryan, 1992, p.31). 
With regard to the quality of the experience in learning English as a foreign language, it would be luxurious to expect 
learners to have quality experience by contacting English native speakers. This is because the setting pre-determines the 
context where learners are unlikely to have a quality experience. For example, in China it is likely that the majority of 
learners of English will encounter some negative feedback during the learning process. Quality experience can hardly 
be guaranteed if an English teacher is neither student-loving nor enthusiastic in teaching. 

Negative experience often is associated with physical or language misuse in learning activities, especially in classrooms 
and in public. For example, Flo (1981, p.89) stated that “physical punishment in school, such as hitting the pupils’ hand, 
is still practised. Ridicule or shaming of the children, such as making them stand out before their classmates, remains a 
common technique of control.” Wong (1992), in a survey of secondary school teachers in Flong Kong, reported that the 
banning of corporal punishment remained an isolated attempt to improve the pastoral system 

More recently, Zhu (2001, p. 161) commented that “student’s like or dislike of a course is connected with their early 
learning experiences.” Those who experienced failure in learning were likely to be rebuked and their learning incentives 
withered, leaving no more interest in the course. In contrast, those who liked the course showed strong interest in it. 
These observations are consistent with the notion that the teacher’s personality was closely related to learning success 
of students. A similar conclusion was reached by Yang (2004) who also considered that it was difficult for students to 
experience success when the teacher’s personality was harsh and cold. This conclusion was reinforced by the 
observation of Zhou and Fie (2005) who investigated the learning of English in almost 100 secondary schools in China. 
They found that ‘teacher-student rapport’ was one of the most important factors which affected the learning of English 
in the eyes of students. 

The dominant role English plays should not be overlooked in a context where English is treated as a foreign language in 
China. Students face materials from another cultural community, but more importantly, they are not required to learn 
the language simply to acquire another language. Instead, they need to learn it as a part of their life, even though the 
language seems remote and distant from their daily life. This further highlights the importance of the language teacher 
as a source of motivation for developing the ability of students to learn English. 

6. Conclusion 

In the Chinese context the teacher of English has a unique role and the special position is even more important than 
teachers of other disciplines. Furthermore, the English teacher is not only a facilitator as in western cultures. 
Teacher-student rapport and students’ learning experience are critical for raising the ‘interest in English learning’ in 
students. 
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